THE. 
MANUAL 
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EPICTETUS 


The PRILOSOPHER. 
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Land 


Made Exgliſb from the Original Greet, 
By a Person of QUaLITY3 
And now firſt Publiſhed by V. Bond, Eſq; 
To which are added, 

Two Practical Examples, viz. 


I. The Character of a Wicked Politician. 
II. The Portrait of a Goop Stateg/mar. 


Both written by Mr. B OND. 


Bear and forbear, EPICT. 


—— 


| Vos, Exemplaria Graca, 
No Furna verſate manu, verſaie alurna : 
Nec Mini mum meruere decus, veſt gia Grace 
Auſt deſcrere, & celeb rare domeſtica facta. 


Hor. de Art. Postic. 


e 
Printed for the Author, in the year 1734. 
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110 
The Worthily Honoured 


CHARLES 
CRNANMAE R WOOD, Eg, 


OO RACE has, I 
Haß | think, ſumm'd u 
the Bleſſings of a 
private Gentleman 
in this life, and circumſcrib'd 
them within the compaſs of 
| - A2 a few 
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a ſew Verſes, ſo comprehen- 
fively, that, if a Man was 
to be privileged by Heaven, 
could tet down with a firm 
aſſurance from the Mouth of 
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Providence it ſelf, that he | 
ſhould be the very Perſon, he + 
delir'd to be, he could not : 
frame a better ſet of Wiſhes j 
to make himſelf compleatly 
| happy in this World, than 
| what are either explicitely, ©@7 
| or implicitely contain'd in ; 
i the four following ſtrong, ©®* 
| and beautiful Lines: ; 


D uid woveat dulei Nutricula majus Alumnus 

Duam fapere, & fart palit, que ſentiai, 
SE ON 

Gratia, Fama, Valetudo contingat abunde 
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Et mundus vidtus, non deficiente crnmena. 
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DEDICATION. V 


THA Poet certainly did 


like a wile Man in placing 


Wiſdom as the firſt article of 
Happineſs, for it is upon that 
indeed all the other articles 
he reckons up, muſt depend, 
and it is from that all the 
reſt flow, as ſo many conſe- 
quences; in a word, the en- 


joyment of Wiſdom, makes 


the other things, there nam'd, 
to be Enjoyments, Which, 
without it, would, of them- 


ſelves, be no Enjoyments at 


all. It is Wiſdom is the Soul 
that enlivens this Poetical ſy- 
ſtem, gives life and luſtre to 
all the other parts mention'd, 
and muſt inform the whole 
little Body, and compound 

of 
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vi DEDICATION. 
of Happineſs, which the Poet, 


in this curious piece of Mi- 
niature, has fo prettily pic- 
tur'd to Readers of Taſte and 
Judgment. 


H applies theſe good 
Qvualities to his Friend - JIbins 
T ibulius, and recites theſe as 
ſo many Endowments, with 
which Heaven had graced 
that Fne Roman Gentleman. 
May not I, where I believe 
the application ſuits ſtill bet- 
ter, 1mitate this curious Ad- 
dief 8, to as fine a Gentleman, 
at leaſt of Englaud, who has 
 honour'd me with acts of 
Friendſhip and Favour, and 
whom his Neighbours, who 


find themſelves happy in be- 
ing 
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ing near him, have often ſeen, 
as Horace deſcribes his good 
and learned Acquaintance; 


Tacitum filvas inter reptare falubres 
Curantem quiequid dignum ſapiente, bono- 


que e. 
and I may likewiſe add, that 


you add Honour to your 
Honourable FamiLy, and 
continue my Diſcourſe in 
Commendation of your Per- 
fon, Quality, Fortune, and 
Skill of enjoying it, your well 
placed Generoſity, and pru- 
dent Oeconomy, and ſay 


Non tu corpus eras ſine pectore: Di tibi 


for mam 
Di tibi Divitias dederant, artimg; fruendi. 


WHAT 
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Wu Ar an ample ſubject 


of Diſcourſe, pleaſing to my 
ſelf, would theſe heads fur- 


niſh me with, if I could pro- 


ceed in them, without the 
mix'd Diſpleaſure, it would 
be to me, to raiſe an uneaſy 
Bluſh in a modeſt Gentleman, 
who had rather enjoy theſe 
Good Qualities in private, 
and ſhun the publication ot 
them, which he thinks ſhews 
more of oſtentation than vie. 
Thus, Sir, to obey what your 
Modeſty ſeems to command, 
I muſt act in oppoſition to 
my own Duty of Gratitude, 
and do a kind of violence to 
own Inclinations, fearing to 
give you a Pain, which you 
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ſeem to feel, if one does but 
do bare juſtice to your Vir- 
tues, and Merit, For Truth 
is never diſpleaſing to you, 
but when it is in your own 
Praiſe, nor good Senſe and 
Eloquence ever diſagreeable 
to your Taſte, but when uſed 
to form your own Panegyric. 
It is truly the teſtimony of a 
greater Soul than ordinaay, 
to be as zealous in avoiding 
Praiſe, as in deſerving it; and 
therefore content, with giving 
this reaſon for it, I will, tho' 
half unwillingly, impoſe St- 


lence upon myſelf, in a Sub- 
ject which I otherwiſe would 
feign, methinks, ſpeak freely, 


and copiouſly upon. But fince 
you have ſo much Philoſo- 


a phy, 


ä 
a * 
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phy, that you would be a 
wiſe Man, and a Philoſopher, 


and not ſeem to be that Phi- 
loſopher you are, I will not 


praiſe, but exerciſe your Wit- 


| dom. 


T 8m arr thus continue to 
imitate Horace, who makes 
it his ſcope, in part of this 


Epiſtle, to recommend to his 


Friend the conſtant cultiva- 


tion of Philoſophy, and the 
ſtudy of Wiſdom. 


THIS was certainly well, 
a wiſely done of the Poer, 
tho' directed to a Perſon ſo 
greatly endow'd with it al- 
ready: for molt aſſuredly to 
explain his moral meaning 

With 
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with a Chriſtian one, the 
Man, who has the fineſt ſeeds 
and principles of Wildom, 
andKnowledge innate to him, 
implanted in his Make, by 
the Great Author and FI. 


niſher of his Being, the God 


of Nature, mutt be daily 
ſtudying to cultivate their 
growth, or elſe the ſeminary 
and ſeed- plot will become 
barren, and never, as his God 
deſign'd it ſhould, bear the 
beautiful Image of him who 
ſo planted it, in order to pro- 
duce his own Likeneſs, and 


who is Happineſs itſelf, 


For this end I befeech 
you to accept of a Preſent 


my Gratitude here makes you 
4 a'2 04 
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of the Philoſaphical Manual 
of EercTterTus navy tronf- 
lated into Engliſh, by a Per- 
ſon of great ' Politeneſs and 
Quallen, as well as Induſtry, 
and I 5 as you will find by 
the eaſy, and courtly Stile 
and Language ſo differently 
ſpirited from the cold and 
languid Verſions of School- 
men, and thoſe Tasks daily 
done like acts of Drudgery 
by the common herd of vul- 
gar Tranſlators. Mr. Addi- 
jan has made the like remark. 
on the Tranſlation of Theo- 
phraſtius from the Greet, in 
favour of Mr. Budgell, a Gen- 
tleman near a-kin to him in 
Blood, and I think nearer in 
Genius; And to do that Gen- 
tleman 
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tleman Juſtice (now it is 
grown faſhionable amongſt 


{ſome Envious and Malicious. 


Writers, to affect a malignant 
pleafure in injuring his "Cha- 
rater) I mult ſay freely What 
I think, that Mr. Adai/on 


ſhew'd a juſt Prudence, in 


chooſing that Man for the 


Object of his Praiſe, who, 
ſince his Death, has ſhewn 
the beſt claim of Inheritance 
to one part of his great Fame, 
which is hat of writing the 
beſt Language in Pro/e in the 
chaſteſt, pureſt, genteeleſt, 
and politeſt Style of any Au- 
thor, that he, who is now 
himſelf become immortal, 
left behind him. And ſo 
much for the Tranſlation. 
a? I 
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I n Ave, to this Manual 
of EPICTETUs, ſubjoyn'd 
two Examples, to illuſtrate 
the Truth of his Doctrines; 
theſe Examples are taken 
from that Order of Men cal- 
led Stateſmen, becauſe they 
are able to do the mf Good, 
or commit the greate/? Mzj- 


chiefs in this World. 


You will ſee, what an 
enormous figure the Bad Mi- 
iter makes, by deviating 
trom the great Maxim of our 
Philoſopher, (which is to 
Bear, and Forbear,) and | 
departing irom all the Doc- 


trinal Virtues flowing conſe- 


quently from it; you'll ſce, 


what 


DröplcaAr fox. * 
what a Monſten he makes in 
Effigie, who would bear with 
nothing good, that his power 


joyn'd with his Rebel paffi- 


ons could overthrow, nor er- 
bear any Enoxmity or Mil- 
chief of the blackeſt, and 


moſt hideous Colour that his 


evil Genius prompted him 
to, and an abufed Authority 


enabled him to accompliſh. 


ON the other hand, you 


lee, how lovely a Portrait a 
Good Stateſman makes, by re- 
ligiouſly adhering, on all oc- 
cCaſions, to the Post rine of 
our Philoſopher, and hving 
over all his Precepts in his 
Life, the moſt noble way of 
teaching over again more 


ef- 
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effectually the Doctrines. 
taught 1n the Book, and tra- 
ditionally indeed exemplified 
to us from the Practice and 
Life of EpicTETUus himſelf, 
whom our wile Fathers tell 
us of, but we never ſaw; juſt 
as I tell Poſterity of the Lord 
Cowper, whom we, that now 
live, have ſeen with Admira- 
tion, for fear ſo bright an Ex 
ample ſhould never riſe again 
to bleſs the Eyes of any fu- 

ture Age. 
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THESE Examples ought 
to inſtruct Princes and all ; 
Great Men whatloever, as \ 

— 


Judges, Generals of Armies, 

Biſhops of a Church, but * 

particularly Stateſmen, and 
even 
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even among Stateſmen them- 
ſelves, in a more ſpecial man- 
ner ſtill, thoſe Stateſmen, that 
are Minions, Darlings, and 
Favourites of their Princes, 
as Prime Miniſtens, that, with 
uncontrollable Authority, can 
in a manner make their Will 
the Law of a Government. 
Thele Examples, I ſay, ought 
to teach all /uch, that, if ir- 
regular Paſſions and inordi- 
nate Appetites, are very bad 
enen even in particular 
private Perſons of every Or- 
der and Station of Lite (as 
moſt certainly they are) they 
are ſo many bitter Pl/agues, 
Peſtilences and Contagions in 
Perſons of ſuch public Cha- 
racters : And that, as to all 
Paſ- 

* 
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Paſſions whatever, juſt as 
they may, by the conduct of 
Reaſon and true Philoſophy, 
(to ſpeak the Chriſtian, I 
mean, atliſted by Grace) be- 
come the moſt illuſtrious Þ} 
Virtues; ſo, on the other hand, 
by the Tyranny of the rebel- 
lious and uſurping Senſes, | 
they may degenerate into the 
molt infamous Vices. Vou will 
pleaſe, Sir, to take notice, for 
the Honour of my Country, 
that the G9 Character has 
a Name that is the compound 
of all Virtues: But the Pic- 
ture of the Bad one, ſet next 
it as a foil and deep ſhade, 
has 20 Name: but it is a com- 
pound of all Vices. I hope 
ſcarce any - will happen 

11 
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in England, when we can op- 
pjpoſe fo Bad a real Character 
in any one Man, againſt Lord 
Cooper's, as Lord Cooper's 
was a good one, which I am 


glad is ſo hard to do. 


3 THESE two Pieces are of 
my own writing, and for 
what Defects there may be in 
them, I can reaſonably hope 
the pardon of a wife Man, 
for the ſake of that good final 
Intention, for which they 
were manifeſtly written. But, 
3 Sir, I muſt needs fay, I ex- 
pect your Thanks, for the Pre- 
ſent, I make you, of the Ma- 
NU Al of EPICTETUS,:@a 
Book of ineſtimable Value, 
and held in the higheſt E- 
ſteem 
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ſteem by Men that are beſt 
acquainted with the Author's 


Merit, the Ornament and 


Glory of Greece, and the 
Light and Luſtre of the 
Chriſtian as well as Heathen 
World, and venerated as ſuch, 
and I was juſt ready to ſay 
adored by all Men the mot 
eminent for perfect Virtue 
and Sanctity, for true and 
complete Wiſdom and Lear- 
ning. 


AND well they may eſteem 
this Book above all Price: 
fince in one Maxim, vig. ro 
BEAR AND To FoRBEAR, 


he teaches Mankind to prac- - 
tile all Virtues whatever, and 


{hun all Vices whatever, to 
do 
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DEDICATION: Xn 
do every thing that is wiſe, 
and avoid every thing that 1s 
deformed with the {face of 
Folly, be it never io tempt- 


ing. Diverſifying this Ma- 


xim, and variouſly appiving 
it to rectify and cure ſuch a 
number of diſorderly Inci- 
dents, to which frail Man in 
this human Life is liable; 


teaches a Man, on all occaſt- 


ons, to exerciſe his Prudence, 
his juſtice, his Fortitude and 
Temperance, Virtues there- 
fore called Cardinal, becauſe 
they are the main hinges, 
upon which all the Virtues 
ever nam'd or thought of in 


the fulleſt Catalogue depend: 


all turn upon them four, No 
other Virtue can be nam'd 
b but 
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but what may be reierr'd to 
one of thoſe four: nay, by a 
heav'nlyAlchimy it turns.bate 
Vice into golden Virtue. The 
Reaton is beautifully given 
by St. Auguſtin. Juoiam, 
ſays he, virius oft Habitus men- 
tis bene com /ofite  componend? 
inſtituendi atq; . l an litt 
animi affectus ad, id qued | 2 
bent, ut in virtutes proficere 
poffint, Cum ergo frudenter 
modeſte fortiter & juſte amor 
& odium inſtituuntur, in vir- 
tutesexurgunt, ſcilicet, pruden- 
tram, temperantiam, fortitu- 
dinem, fuſtitiam. Aug. lib. de 
Spiritu & Anima, C. 4. 


In conſequence of this 
fundamental Maxim, viz. To 
BEAR 
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DR DICAT ION. Xxiii 
BEAR AND FORBEAR, 
EP1CTETUS teaches us, 
throughout his whole Book, 
the true Philoſophy of main- 
taining our Reaſon like a So- 
vereign on her Throne, and 
the true Art of governing 
our Paſſions; all which he 
paints in general, and, in Far- 
ticular both good and bad in 
their proper colours, and lays 
down, in every circum Ince, 
that can happen in Lite, the 
beſt Rules ot conducting them 
with Regularity, both for the 
Benefit and Ornament of our 
ſelves, and of all human So- 
„ 


Tu E Philoſophe r repre- 
ſents to us in a ould ways 


b 2 their 
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their Nature, their Diſorders, 
the regular conduct of them, 


their affinity to all Vices, the 


near Kindred they may be 
made to have with all Vir- 
tues, and their power over 


the Liberties of Men. He 


very often, in particular, plies 


us with Examples of the one 
againſt the oer, to ſhew 
them in the cleareſt Light to 


the Eyes of our Judgment : 
he then explains their Eſſen- 


ces, their Properties, and their 
Effects, and diſcovers the bad 
uſe of them, that we may 
avoid it, and the good uſe 
that we may follow it. And 
whoever will heartily endea- 
vour to be a true Proficient 


by his moral Advices (if they 


will 
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will only join with it, (being 
Chriſtians) a Prayer for his 
Grace, to him, that is the Fa- 


ther of Light, from whom 


every good and perfect Gift 


deſcends) will find by certain 


Experience, that, by thus 
rightly conducting their Pas- 
ſions, they will be a Match 
for all Vices, combat and ſub- 
due them all, and likewiſe 
practiſe all the Virtues, and 
ſhine forth, fo conſpicuous, 
and with ſuch a luſtre, in the 
Eyes of all Mankind, that 
know them, that, whether 
Proſperity or Adverſity be 
their lot, they will paſs thro' 
all the accidents of this Lit 
With Honour, and be always 
courted, eſteem'd, admir'd, 


b 3 and 


| 
. 
| 
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and almoſt ador'd by all truly 


good, and wiſe Men, and travel 


through this World, to their 
Lives end, with the Charac- 
ters of having been the great- 
eſt Heroes and Worthies, and 
the fineſtGentlemen that ever 
adorn'dit, and ſhine like Gods, 
in the other above, partici- 
pating the eternal Joys of that 
Divine Nature, the Reſem- 
blance of whoſe ſhining 

Excellencies and Perfections 
they made it their daily ſtudy 
ſo gloriouſly to imitate here 

below. 


SUCH are the effects of 
ſtudying and purſuing the 
Precepts of this Philoſopher : 
and,as he is like to be ſo plea- 

ſing 
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ſing, and ſo Divine a Compa- 
nion to You eſpecially, whoſe 
better knowledge of him, at- 
ter a little Acquaintance in 
his new Dreſs like an Engliſſ 
Man, will endear him to you 
more, than any thing J can 
ſay in his Favour, according 
to thoſe two fine Lines in 


Mr. Addiſon; 


Great Souls by Inftin& to each other turn, 


Demand Alliance, and in Friendſhip burn, 


Now I have introduc'd him 
toYou, I ſhall leave you toge- 
ther, without farther Inter- 
ruption, than that of only de- 
ſiring, that he, by his Merit, 
and the Pleaſures he will give 
you by his Converſation, may 


be an Advocate in my Ab- 


ſence 
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ſence for the Continuance of 
your Favour and Protection, 
and procure me ſomewhat 
more of your Eſteem for be- 
ing his Happy Introducer, 
than I could ever have hoped 
for, if I had not met with 


that lucky Opportunity. 


THEN, SIR, as I always 
count your Acquaintance and 
Favour the beſt part of any 


good Fortune that has ever 


happen'd to me, ſo, I ſhall 


eſteem your good Word the 
beſt Foundation of a laſting 
good Name, and thall with 
no greater ſhare in Fame than 
what mult be the conſequence 


of having the Approbation ot 


ſo Excellent a Man, to whom 
Jam 


7 : "WM 
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Jam ambitious of declaring 


pablickly on this Occaſion, 


that I have the Honour to be 
8 IR, 
A moſt Oblized, 
and moſt Devoted, 


Humble Servant, 


William Bond. 
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his Maſter giving Vim a blow upon 
the ſhin, he deſired him to take care 
of breakty 's bis Leg; upon which, 
his Maſter redoubling the blow, 
and breaking the bone indeed; 
Lookee, Sir, ſaid be (in an un- 
concerned way) Did I not tell 
tell you, you would never leave 
fill you had broken my I eg? — 
He taught, that all Phil eh 
conſiſted in theſe two N Ends * 
Bear and Forbcar, —— 7s Life 
and Converſation was fo admired 
by all Men, that his Earthen 
Lamp, which lighied him at his 


Studies, Was: [0, Pl for three thou- 
ſana Drachmas, Arrian the 


Jliſtorian, his Diſciple, publiſhed 


four Books of his Diſcour ſes, and 


Poliſhed his ENCHIRIDION, or 
ManvaAL, which ſeems rather 
to be the Work of a Chriſtian, 
thay of a Stoick Philoſopher. — 
/. Auguſtin, and /ome other great 

Men, 
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To the READER. 


Men, put a high value 1up0! 
theſe Pieces. Fe was baniſhed 
Rome by Domitian's Edict againſt 
Philoſophers, but he 9 
thither again after that Prince's 
Death. Thoje, Who are cu- 


rious to know further particulars 
concerning this great Aithor and 


his Works, may find them ſet forth 
amjly and at large, in Aulus 


Gellius, Simplicius, and Lucian. 


See the SH (Fpictetus) in Collie, 
Univerjal Dictionary. 
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MANUAL. 
Compoſed by the Philoſopher 


EPICTETUS. 


7 SECT. I. 


F things, ſome may be 
nin our own power, 
others not. Of the 
firſt ſort are our ap- 
petites and defires, opinion and 
averſion, and all thoſe actions 
A which 


2 FP 
which can properly be termed 


our own beauty, wealth, repu- 


tation and grandeur, are pecu- 
liar to the latter; and in ſtrict- 
nels, every thing which we our- 
ſelves are not the efficient cauſes 


of. 


II. Trost things, whoſe ex- 
iſtence depends. on our will, are 
in their nature free, unlimited, 


and unreſtrained ; the reſt are 


imperfect, ſervile, expoled to 
accidents, and wholly different 
from the former. 


III. So that if you miſtake 
thoſe things which are natu- 
rally ſervile, and eſteem them 
as free, and think that your 
own which really is otherwiſe ; 


the conſequence is obvious, and 


you muſt expect oppoſition, diſ- 
appointments, afflictions, _ 
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MANUAL. 3 
will exclaim againſt the gods 
and men. But, if you regard 
that only as your own, which, 
indeed, is ſo, and value other 
things no more than they de- 
ſerve, you may then juitly ap- 
plaud your happineſs, you hall 
accuſe and complain of none, 
ſhall act nothing by conſtraint; 
no one will injure you, or pro- 


feſs himſelf your enemy, neither 


ſhall you be diſcompoſed by any 
misfortune. 


IV. Bur whoever is defirous 


to atiain this muſt employ ail 


his faculties in order to it, and 


quit the purfuir of other enjoy- 


ments; for, it you flatter your 
ſelf with a proſpect of honour, 
riches, and rendering your ta- 
mily conſiderable, poſtibly Your 
defires of the former may ruin 
your pretenſions to theſe : this 

A 2 15 
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is certain, you render yourſelt 
incapable of all that good in 
which the happineſs as well as 
freedom of life conſiſts, 


V. Ir you meet any object 
which does not at firſt ſeem 
grateful, conſider that you may 
not rightly apprehend it; and 
to ſatisfy your judgment, uſe 
all the rules that are preſcribed, 
eſpecially this queſtion, Whether 
it has a relation to thoſe things 
in our power or not? It the 
latter, wave all enquiry into it, 
as a thing which cannot be of 
any conſequence, 


VI. Trex freedom of the ap- 


petite conſiſts. in the fruition of 


what it covets, that of the aver- 
ſion in being protected againſt 
all it hath an antipathy to. He 


being wretched, who is fruſ- 


trated 


MANUAL. 5 
trated in his enjoy ments; neither 
is one, that is opprefſec, by evils 


he endeavours to avoid, leſs un- 


happy: fo that if you have an 
averiion to thoſe things only, 
whoſe nature differs not from 
that which is in our own pow- 
er, you will have little reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of their il! 
effects: but, if you arc afraid 
of death, diſcaſes or poverty, 
your life will be full of horror. 


VII. Cxass your averſion 
then to things, which are not 
ſubject to our power, and fix 
upon thoſe which are of a con- 
trary nature: lay the ſame ſtreſs 
upon your appetite too, which 
muſt elſe of neceſſity be frul- 
trated : and if you have not 
yet attained to a compleat ſo- 
vereignty over all you might 
ay a claim to; endeavour to 

A3 ex- 
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expreſs ſo great an evenneſs of 


temper upon all occaſions that 


your purſuit may ſeem to be 
of things wholly indifferent, 
which you are prepared to quit 


without the leaſt concern. 


VIII. IN all things which 


ſerve either for delight or uſe, 


examine the nature of them, be 


they never ſo trivial. If a 


piece of porcellain, that 1s but 
a refined earth; which being 
broken ſhould not diſturb you: 
if a wife, or child ; that they 
are human, and conſequently 
mortal, ſo that, whenever they 
are required to ſatisfy the debt 
they owe to nature, you muſt 
ſubmit without reluctancy. 


IX. Bzerorz you enter upon 
any action, reflect on the va- 


Tious ends which may be de- 


| ſigned 
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N 
ſigned by it; as, in bathing, 
what occurrences happen in the 
baths, how ſome are plunged 


into the water, and forced from 


their places, others expoſe their 
companions, it may be, ſteal 
from them; you may then pro- 
ceed with greater ſatisfaction, 
if you make this ſhort ſolilo- 
quy : I will bathe too, but it 
ſhall be for thoſe ends which 
nature hath ordained. The 
ſame may be a rule in all our 
actions. If we meet with any 
oppoſition in our bathing, which 
we could not foreſee: this is 
not as I expected, however, I 
continue poſitive in my reſolu- 
tion, but will rather forbear to 
accompliſh what I deſigned than 
diſturb my quiet with the ap- 
prehenſions of any ill, which 
may proceed from the perfor- 
mance of it. 
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X. THERE is nothing which 
can in itſelf create us any trouble, 
It is the opinion men entertain 


of things which renders them 


uneaſy, as, for inſtance, death 
is not ſimply an evil; for So- 


crates did not apprehend it to 


be one: but the notion we 
have of death makes it appear 


to us in a dreadtul form. If 
then we meet with any croſles 


or diſappointments, we cannot 
with juſtice blame others, bur 
ourſelves; or, to ſpeak more 
properly, thoſe partial notions 
we are poſſeſſed with : whoſo- 
ever charges another as the au- 
thor of his misfortunes, who de- 
rives them from himſelf, is in- 
diſcreet, and but a novice 1n 


his underſtanding. He alone, 


who condemns neither himſelf, 


nor others, is prudent. 
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MANUAL. 9 


XI. varun not yourſelf 


upon the perfections of any 


thing, which is not ſubject to 
the "diſpoſition of the will. 
Should a horſe prance and brund, 


and think himſelf a good horſe, 


it were tolerable ; bur, ſhould 
you inſolently applaud yourſelf 
as being owner of this fine horſe, 
what would it argue in you but 


pride? for, what is it you can 


properly term your own, but 
the uſe of things? which uſe 
doth at beſt conſiſt in fancy; 
but, when you uſe things ſo, 


as is conſonant to the dictates 
of nature, you may then with 


reaſon ſatisfy yourſelf in the 
enjoyment of them, as being, 


in ſome reſpects; good. 


XII. As mariners (who ſome- 


times find a receſs from thoſe 
hard- 


reren 
hardſhips they endure; and, 
whilſt the ſhip is at an anchor, 
pleaſe themſelves with a col- 
lection of plants and thoſe e- 
namelled ſhells, which lye ſcat- 
tered over the ſhore) muſt ſtill 
retain a due attention to the 
maſter's call, and be ready, at 
his firſt motion, to leave all 
"theſe rarities behind, Jeſt their 
return to the ſhip be not * 
election but conſtraint: ſo, | 
this life, however we forget our 


cares in the ſatisfaction which 


a wife or child produces, they 
are no more ours than thoſe 
plants and ſhells; neither muſt 
we expreſs a higher concern for 
them, but, whenever our great 
maſter ſummons us, pay an en- 
tire obedience to his commands, 
without making any the leaſt 
retroſpection. And, if thy years 
are numerous, let not thy ex- 

curſions 


M ANVU- AT 1 
curſions be too large, that, 
whenever the ſummons comes, 


it may not find thee unprepared 
to receive it. 


XIII. You may not expect 
that all things, which happen, 
ſhould be conformable to your 
judgment; but, if you are pru- 
dent, ſeem ſatisfied with all that 
is beyond prevention. Diſcaſes 
may lay a reſtraint upon the 
body, lameneſs upon the feet, 
but neither can alter our reſo- 
lutions, unleſs we ſubmit to 
them: and, if you thoroughly 
examine all accidents which can 
happen, you may find them 
fatal indeed to thoſe who think 
them ſo, but no way prequdicial 
to yourſelf. 


XIV. In all occurrences, 
recollect the virtuous faculties, 
which 
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which may be exerciſed upon 
that occaſion, If beauty be the 
object; temperance : if labour; 


a reſignation to the will of 
fate: if calumny; patience. But, 
if you ſuffer yourſelf to be 
tranſported by paſſion, there 
will be no room left for theſe 
reflections. 


XV. NEVER ſay, you have 


loſt any thing, but that you 


have reſtored it. Is a ſon dead? 


you have reſtored him. Are 


your farms ſeized upon? you 
have reſtored them. Well ! but 


it was done by an unjuſt title! 


how doth it alter your caſe 
which way he who conferr'd 


thinks fit to repeal his conceſ- 
ſion? even whilſt you think 


them yours, you ſhould not re- 
gard them otherwiſe than as a 
traveller does an inn, where he 

18 
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is to repoſe himſelf only for a 
night. 


XVI. WouLpD you render 
yourſelf perfect? baniſh all ſuch 
tormenting thoughts as theſe 3 
if I neglect my affairs, I ſhall 
ruin them, or be remiſs in grv- 
ing my child ſuch correction as 
his crimes deſerve ; he will turn 
reprobate : fince it is incompa- 
rably more eligible to dic with 
hunger, and poſſeſs a quict and 
ſedate ſpirit, than be ſatiated 
with enjoyments, and live un- 
eaſily. 


XVII. LE I us begin our 
enquiry, by comparing thoſe 
accidents which ſeem to deſerve 
a more minute conſideration. 
Your oil is waſted, or your 
tarm ſeized upon : ſuggeſt thus 
to yourſelf, This is the price 
B my 


eres 


my eaſe and conſtancy is value 


at; nothing being beſtowed tor 
the bare asking. Now, ſup- 
poſe you lay injunctions upon 


your ſon, poſſibly he is abſent, 


and ſo cannot obey them: poſ- 
 tibly moroſe, and his diſobedi- 
ence is an effect of his pertina- 
cious diſpoſition : wherein can 
you expole yourſelf more, than 
in giving him a power to dit- 
turb you, whenever his ill na- 
ture prompts him to 1t ? 


XVIII. Wovur Dp you render 


yourſelf perfect? never regard 
any imputations of ſingularity 


or folly, which are laid upon 


your contempt of external things, 
nor deſire to be reputed know- 
ing. But, would you be de- 
ſervedly valuable? diſtruſt your 
ſelf. It is extremely difficult to 
preſerve the will inviolate and 

con- 
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conformable to the dictates of 
nature, and yet retain a con- 
cern for things which exceed 
the power of it, this being un- 
queſtioned, that, whilſt you gra- 
tify ſome, you mult diſoblige 
Others. 


XIX. An E you ambitious of 
rendering your family and your 
friends great and flouriſhing ? 
It is foppery. And you pre- 
tend to ſubject things to your 
power, whoſe natures will not 
admit them to be ſo, but are 
contrary in themſelves. Neither 
is it a more convincing argu— 
ment of diſcretion, to ſuppoſe 
a child free from imperfections: 
this were to expect that vice 
ſhould ceaſe to be vice, and 
aſſume ſome different name: 
but, if you deſire only not to 

B 2 be 
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be frufirated in your enjoy- 
ments, that indeed 15 poſt. wle. 


XX. Hx is greater than a 
king, who has power to indulge 
Himſelf in all he covets, and 
to withdraw from every thing 


Z 
he hati the leaſt averſion to. 


Whoever would be thus abſo— 


lute, muſt neither deſire nor en- 


tertain a prejudice againſt any 
thing which is at another's diſ- 
poſal; ſince, to do ſo, muſt, 
of neceſſity, render his will de- 
pendent. 


XXI. TRE carriage of your 
whole ſhould be agreeable to 
that at a feaſt: if any part of 
the entertainment falls to your 
lot, modeſtly reach your hand 
to receive it. Does it paſs be- 


yond you ? do not detain it. Is 


it not yet preſented? let not 
your 
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your expectation of it be too 
greedy, but calmly attend its 
motion. If you are thus af- 
fected towards your children, 
your wife, your ſuperiors, and 
your fortune, you will become, 
at laſt, a welcome gueſt at the 
table of the gods; but, being 
arrived to ſo high a contempt 
of the world, as to deſpiſe its 
vanities, when they offer them- 
ſelves, you will not only be a 
companion of the gods, but a 
| Afſharer in their eſſence too. Thus 
Diogenes, Heraclitus, and others 
were truly ſuppoled to have 
ſomewhat of divinity added to 
their natures, and had a pro- 
portionate reſpect paid them. 


XXII. Wren you ſee any 
one overcharged with griet, for 
the death of a fon, or the lots 
of ſomewhat valuable, ſuffer 


| 9 B 3 not 
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not that object to work ſuch 


an impreſſion upon you, as to 
think his ſorrow for external 


things juſt: but ſatisfy yourſelf 


by making this diſtinction, that 


it cannot be the accident barely 
conſidered which occaſions his 
diſorder (as not "Hr the 
ſame effects in others) but the 
opinion he is poſſeſſed with con- 
cerning it. Neither be back- 
ward to contribute your reme- 
dies to his afflictions, in which 
you may pretend to be a ſha- 


rer, provided your {ſorrow be 


only perſonated. 
XXIII. REMEMBER you 


are an actor in a comedy which 
your maſter hath made choice 
of. Whether a tedious or ſhort 


one is not at your cdlection. If 
he requires you to perionate a 


mean character, ſtudy to do it 
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to the life; ſo, if a beggar, a 


prince, or a plebcian; all you 


can aim at is to act naturally: 
to deſign the parts is peculiar 
to one above you. 


XXIV. Is the croaking of a 
raven ominous ? let not that di- 
ſturb you, but reflect thus with 
yourſelf, This can have no rela- 
tion to me. It is true it may 
affect my body, or ſomewhat elſe 
which I value as meanly; poſ- 


ſibly my children, my wife, or 


reputation, but to me all omens 
are proſperous, as long as I 
eſteem them to, being at liberty 
(whatever the conſ-quences are) 
to form my advantage from 
them. 


XXV. Yov may be invin- 
cible, if you engage yourſelf 
| in 
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1n no diſpute but what you are 
capacitated to go through with. 


XXVI. BE a man in never 
ſo honourable a poſt, never ſo 
eminent, or never ſo ſeemingly 


accompliſhed, you ought not 
thence to conclude him happy, 


as being ſatiated with all that 
can pleaſe fancy. For, tran- 
quility of mind ariſes from dit- 
ferent motives, and . you have 
little reaſon to envy his enjoy- 
ments : beſides, you are not am- 
bitious to be a general or ſena- 
tor, or have axes carried be- 
fore you; your aim is liberty; 
and to attain that, there is but 
one way. A contempt of all 
that is not ſubject to the power 
of the will. 


XXVII. To be defamed or 
affronted, could be no diſgrace, 
| Were 
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were it not for the opinion we 
are poſſeſſed with, which ren- 
ders it ſo. Whenever, there- 
fore, any thing diſorders us, it 
is folely owing to our own 
opinion; ſo that your principal 
care muſt be to guard yourſelf 
againſt any ſudden emotions, 
for if once you gain time e— 
nough to deliberate upon cir- 
cumſtances, you may with eaſe 
regulate your paſſions. 


XXVIII. LET your reflec- 
tions upon death and exile, and 
thoſe cther names, which are 
dreaded as evils, be frequent; 
chiefly upon death; ſo ſhall no- 
thing that is mean uſurp your 
thoughts, neither will your pre- 
tenſions be any way immode- 
rate, 
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XXIX. Wourp you devote 


yourſelf to the ſtudy of wiſdom? 


prepare to be ridiculed, expo- 
ſed, and ſaid to turn philoſo- 


pher all of a ſudden : or de- 


manded, whence that demure 
look was borrowed ? however, 
let not your aſpect be demure 

urſue that which tends to good 
with ſo much vigour, as if you 


were to derive the knowledge 


of it from an immediate inſpi- 
ration of the gods; and reſt 


aſſured of this, that, if you con- 


tinue your induſtry, theſe little 
ſarcaſms will be changed into 
admiration; but, if you are ſe- 
duced by them, you will be 
doubly ridiculous. 


XXX. Neves give yourſelf 


the liberty to comply with the 
humours of others; but, let 


your 


— 
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your profeſſion of a philoſopher 
anſwer for you upon all occa- 
ſions; neither be fond of ap- 
pearing to others as a man of 
learning; appear to yourſelf to 
be one, and ſoar no higher. 


XXXI. LET not ſuch tor. 
menting thoughts as theſe loſe 
that property, where you are 
concerned, that you live ob- 
ſcure, and make no figure in 
the world: for, if diſreputation 
be an evil, the readieſt way to 
create it is to be vicious. Is 
it in your own power to place 
yourſelf in commands, or be 
treated at feaſts? without diſ- 
pute it is not: how then can 
the contrary render you inta- 
mous? or how can you, with 


Juſtice, complain that you are 


obſcure ? fince in thoſe things 
which are in our own power, 
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*« EPICTETUS's 
and are indeed the only valuable 


ones, you may arrive to the 
higheſt perfection. But your 
wretched conditions do not al- 


low you to redreſs the misfor- 


tunes of your friends no other- 
wiſe than by deploring them : 
you cannot relieve their neceſ- 
ſities, nor procure them the free- 
dom of the city by your inte- 


reſt! Extremely well argued !_ 
as if the power of doing all 


this proceeded not from others, 


but our own wills. 


XXXII. I mvsT confeſs, in- 
deed, you cannot communicate 


to others what you are in want 
of yourſelf, but may purſue the 
requeſt of them, and render 
them common, — It ſuch a pur- 
ſuit be conſiſtent with my vir. 
tue, reſolution, and conſtancy, 


1 readily comply with it, but 
muſt 
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. 
muſt firſt deſire to be convinced 
of its being ſo; for, if you 
would have me quit a real good, 
to wander after thoſe imaginary 
ones, which are repreſented to 
you through a falſe optic, judge 
yourſelf how high a pitch of 
unkindneſs you are arrived at, 
yea, and inconſideration alſo, 
whilſt you preter a tranſient en- 
Joyment before an uncorrupted 
friend: ſo that you ought rather 
to confirm me in my reſolutions 
chan engage me in thoſe new 
meaſures, which muſt, of neceſ- 
ſity, prove my ruin. 
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Bor, I am not capacitated 
do do my country ſervice — 
This is the pretence, but far 
from being the true cauſe of diſ- 
content. Do your publick edi- 
fices or your baths remain un- 
perfected? that is not the que- 
5 C tion: 


— 


wo EPIUTETUS''S 
ſtion: the ſpark is uneaſy with- 
-out his train of followers, his 
-boots are not faſhioned aright, 
his armour 1s not poliſhed ac- 
cording to the mode; in a 
word, he is not pleaſed with 
himſelf: ſuch a diſlike do the 
generality of mankind profeſs to 
that ſtation, which the higher 
powers have placed them in, as 
if to murmur were inherent in 


their conſtitution ; and that prin- 


ciple of nature, which requires 
all to act the parts aſſigned to 
them freely, and without con- 
ſtraint, were quite obliterated 
out of the world. 


Bor, admit you are in a eon- 
dition to recommend your friends 
to places of truſt, and they de- 
ſerved them, ſhould you not 
equally oblige the city too, and 
be a uſeful member of it? * 
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It is granted; — in what ſtation 
would you elect to ſettle your 


ſelf? --To this I anſwer ; ſuch a 


one as is conſiſtent with your vir- 
tue and innocence ; for, ſhould 


you diveſt yourſelf of theſe, tho? 


upon the moſt ipecious pretences 
whatſoever, the ſole advantage 


you can derive from that defec- 
tion will be an indelible brand 


of impudence and apoſtacy. 


XXXIII. Har E another the 
precedence at a banquet, or 
greater addreſſes made to him, 


or is his judgment more relied 


upon than yours? theſe being 
good, you ought to congratu- 
late the poſſeſſor of them; if 
evil, you have little reaſon to 
repine at your own ſtate. There 


are certain rules preſcribed, 


which they, who aim at ſuch. 
things, guide their courſes by; 
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and, without following theſe, it 


is impoſſible you ſhould ever 
compaſs them, Can he, who 
never ſtirs abroad, be in the 
fame circumſtances with one 
that is always preggirg ? he, 
who careſſes no man, be equally 
taken notice of with one who 
makes a general court ? he, 
who does not purſue the chace, 
ever hope for the quarry? it 
is both unreaſonable and unjuſt 
to expect it, and much reſem- 
bling the humour of thoſe Ju- 
naticks, who, in their heighth 
of phrenzy, fancy themſelves to 
have a title to moſt things they 
ſee, but never conſider the rate 
they are valued at. 


Lr us demonſtrate this by 
that common inſtance of a ſalad 
of lettice ; ſuppoſe the price a 
farthing: it is at your own e- 
lect ion 
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MANUAL. 29 
lection to accept or leave it: if 
you miſs the ſalad, you are at 
no expence, nor have you any 
juſt cauſe to think yourſelf ill 
dealt with; ſo, in a higher caſe. 


You have no invitations made 


you, nor are you obliged to 
thoſe conditions, which are re- 
quired to be obſerved. Do but 
admire your munificent patron, 
comply with his paſſions, and 
detract from any perſon he hath 
a pique to, and you ſhall not 
tail of a ready admiſſion ; bur, 
to aim at the pleaſure ſeparate 


from the ſlaviſh office, diſcovers 


you to be little acquainted with 
the cuſtom of the times; neither 


is the advantage you derive from 


your abſence, ſo contemptible, 
ſince it preſerves your will abſo- 
'ute, and unſubjeted to the 
power of another, 
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XXXIV. To take a right 
eſtimate of things we ſhould ne- 
ver give judgment, unleſs, where 
we are our ſelves diſintereſted. 
Hath our neighbour's ſervant 
broke a cup, or been guilty of 
any neglect? we are readily in- 
duced to extenuate the fact by 
ſay ing; it is uſual : is his ſon or 
wife dead? it happens according 


to the ordinary courſe of nature; 


bur, where the accident hath a 
nearer relation to ourſelves, we 
fly out into a paſſion and curſe 
our ſtars, which had ſo ill an 
influence over us: whereas our 
behaviour ſhould be equally calm 
and temperate in both. 


XXXV. THERE never was 
2 rule fixed in order to deviate 
from it with deſign ; neither has. 
nature created any ching, Which 
18 
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MANUAL. 31 
is ſimply ill. — How impru- 
dently do they act, who are apt 
to reſent all affronts, and yet 
expoſe themſelves daily, by ſub- 
jecting their minds to the paſ- 
ſions of grief and fear; to pre- 
vent this, never engage in any 
thing, before you have made a 


full inſpection into all the con- 


fequences, which attend it, leſt, 
how pleaſing ſoever your firſt 
approaches may ſeem, the con- 
cluſion prove diſmal and inta- 
mous. 


XXXVI. Wour » you be 
preſent at the Olympic exerciſes, 
and ſhade your temples with a 
victorious lawrel ? the proſpect 
is great and attracting, and the 
difficulties which attend 1t, not 
eaſily ſupportable ; conſider theſe 
before you offer yourſelt. You 
muſt obſerye a certain rule, eat 

only 
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only ſuch meats, and at ſuch 
hours; uſe conſtant exerciſe : 
qualify your body to endure heat, 
cold, thirſt, ' and live as in a 
courſe of phyſick. When this 


is done, you ſtrain an artery, 


diſplace a bone, are ſeverely 


bruiſed, halt choaked with duſt, 


and (to compleat the tragedy) 


vanquiſhed. Having armed your 
ſelf againſt all theſe inconveni- 
ences, make a preparation for 
your boiſterous play, ſince to at- 
ſume a reſolution, and then flag 
from it, betrays too much of the 
unſettled humour of children who 


will be trumpeters, champions, 


anticks, tragedians, gladiators, 


any thing; To you are now a 
combatant, perhaps, the next 
moment a fencer, an orator, a 
ſophiſt, and ſtill a pretending 
fop. Some mimick (like apes) 
Whatever they ſce, and are ex- 
tra va- 
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MANUAL 3 
travagantly fond of every new 
appearance; it is below your 
wiſdom to enquire into the na- 
ture of things, being hurried on 


by a blind unbounded appetite. 


Thus are ſome wrought upon 
by a philoſophical lecture: they 
revere the perſon of Socrates, 
admire his arguments and diſ- 
courſe, and commence rigid phi- 
lofophers on a ſudden. 


XXXVII. ConsIDER in the 
firſt place, O man! the thing 
itſelf how it may be maſtered, 
and next to that, whether thou 
art furniſhed with a reſembling 
means. Would you hazard your 
jelf ar the games or barriers ? 
try the ſtrength of your arm, 
the connection of your limbs, 
and ſteadineſs of your feet: for 
nature has capacitared every one 
for ſome employ ment or —_ 

an 


36 EFICTETUS%s 
and made peculiar diſtributions 
to each individual perſon. 


Wo ul p 75 become a vo- 
tary to philophy ? you mult ob- 
ſerve a mean 1n cating, drink- 
ing, and all your affections, be 
whooted at by boys, and entcr 
upon all concerns whether pub- 
lick or private, with diſadvan- 
tage. Examine your own 
thoughts, if you can be content 
to - purchaſe conſtancy, freedom, 
and tranquility of mind, at ſo 
dear a rate, left, having made 
an eſſay, your reſolution grows 
unſettled, and (as children) from 
philoſopher you turn publican, 
orator ; and, at laſt, a Pandar. 
Theſe bear a contradiction in 
themſelves, and it is at your 
own election to embrace the 
good or evil, to exerciſe the 


faculties of reaſon and under- 
ſtand- 
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MANUAL. 33 


ſtanding, or follow the purſuit 
of external enjoyments. One of 
the two muſt be pitched upon; 
if you place not yourſelf among 
philoſophers, you will be ranked 
with the plebeians. 


E XXXVIII We may, with 
\ f greater eaſe, learn what our duty 
| is, by a reflection on thoſe mu- 
tual ties, which exact it from us. 
A father (as ſuch) requires an 
entire obedience to his com- 
mands, and ſubmiſſion to his 
ill; and a patient ſufferance of 
his corrections, neither may his 
unkindneſs cancel our obligation 
for, though he doth diveſt him- 
felt of the tenderneſs of a pa- 
rent, he continues to retain the 
name and authority of one. Do 
you therefore perform the duty, 
F which you owe him ; and, with- 
out making a ſcrutiny into rs 
5 he 
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r r * 
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he does, conſider what is proper 


for you to act: there is nothing 


can be prejudicial to you, unleſs 
you contribute to the rendering 
it ſo, by entertaining ſuch an 
opinion of it. Thus allo, you 
may know the duty of a friend 


or ſubject, by comparing thoſe 


mutual ties you ſtand engaged 
with. | 


XXXIX. Tx moſt ſublime 


fundamental principle of religion 


is, to, conceive a right notion 
of the divine eſſence: that there 
are gods who adminiſter every 
thing with an even unprejudiced 
hand, that we muſt ſubmiſſively 
acquieſce and pay an humble 
implicite obedience to all their 


injunctions, which flow from a 
will more refined and excellent, 


than our groſs underſtandings 
can comprehend: ſo ſball we 


never 
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„„ 25 
never murmur at their decrecs, 
nor think ourſelves neglected by 
them, ypon any account. 


Bur this cannot otherwiſe 
be atrained unto, than by pla- 
cing all objects (whether of good 
or evil) in ourſelves, abſtracted 
from thoſe, which are not ſub 

ject to the diſpoſition of the will. 
For, if you ſet a value upon any 
thing, you muſt, by the rules of 
conſequence, regret the loſs of 
it; and, if you fall into miſery, 
deprecate the authors of your 


misfortune; this being natural 


to all creatures to fly from what 
they loath with the higheſt de- 
teſtation imaginable; and purſue 
what they covet with a deſire 


no way inferior: neither will 


reaſon allow it to be otherwiſe; 
ſince, to be fond of what we 
2 think 
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think will injure us, diſcovers, 
that we muſt retain the ſame ſen- 
timents of the injury itſelf. It 
is from a miſplacing this object 
of good, that domeſtic quarrels 


betwixt parents and their chil- 


dren deduce their original, whilſt 
the latter think themſelves in- 
jured, when denied their propor- 
tion of it. This kindled that 
unnatural fire at Thebes, which 
conſumed the kingdom, and the 
two unfortunate princes, whilſt 
both were dazled at the glitter- 
ing of a crown. This gives 
occaſion to the ſwains, mariners, 
merchants, and all thoſe, whoſe 
loſſes grow as great as their ex- 
peftations were ſanguine, to ex- 
claim againſt the gods, whilſt 
generally their piety and advan- 
tage carry on united intereſts. 
Whoever therefore ſo — 

ls 
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MANUAL. 39 
his affections, as neither to de- 
ſire nor ſnun any thing but what 
is in his own power, | duch a one 
purſues his intereſt atignt; anc. 
is, at the ſame time, pious. To 
offer incenſe and facrifice, and 
pay our annual bot bute to the 
gods, not prodigaliy, but with 
reference to our "cor; dition 35, ar d 
to retain the intan betwixt for- 
didneſs and! luxury, are Precepts, 
which we derive from the f. ſacred 
cuſtoms and wiſdom of anti- 


quity. 
XL. To addreſs one's ſeif to 


a prophet, preſuppoſes an igno- 
rance of the event, and a deſire 
to learn it from him, but a Ppt 
lolopher needs not trouble hitn- 
ſelf with ſuch an enquiry, it = 
matter has relation to thin 


ſubject to our power, as being 
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imply neither good nor ill. It 
is unjuſt to trouble the oracles, 


where our affectiors are concer- 


ned, ſince you muſt then ap- 
proach with trembiing and ap— 
prehenſion; you ought rather 
to attend with patience the 
event, which cannot be unfor- 
tunate, if you make the right 
uſe on it. Let your appearance, 
therefore, be fore the immortal 
counceRors be with the higheſt 
aſſurance imaginable, and with 
an entire reſign ation of yourſelf 
to their pleaſure 3 otherwiſe you 
derogate from their authority: 
and let it be in ſuch caſes only, 

where the event is wholly refer— 
red to chance; and human pru- 
dence and foreſight are rendered 


ineftectual. —— But, when your 


country or friends require your 
aſſiſtance, it is your duty to ſerve 
with- 
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MAND AL. 
without conſulting an oracle : 
for, be the auſpices never ſo un- 
lucky, and the proſpect ominous 
and diſmal, reaſon engages you 
in a concern, which is the com- 
mon one, though the danger 
likewiſe prove fo. — How di- 
vine was that ſentence of the 
Pythian god, commanding the 
infamous wretch not to prophane 
his ſacred altar, who could be 
an unconcerned ſpectator of the 
murder of his friend, without 
contributing the leaſt to his de- 
tence ! 


XLI. PRESRIRE a certain 
method in all your actions, which 
the higheſt neceſſity ſhall never 


force you to deviate from. 


XLII. Ei THER be wholly 
ſilent, or diſcourſe upon a ſerious 
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42 EPICTETUS's 
queſtion, and that with equal 
brevity and plainneſs. It is an 
argument of prudence to ſpeak 
ſeldom, and not of fencing, 
plays, ordinaries, and thoſe mean 
ſubjects, which afford the com- 
mon matter of talk; but our 
principal caution muſt be, when 
any perſon is named, neither to 
make elogies nor reflect ions. 


XLIII. Fo x u your ſpecch 
to the diale& of thoſe you con- 
verſe with, as far as it may ſuit 
with decency 1 ; bur, if you hap- 
pen into A mixed company, 

which you dare not confide in, 
be ſilent. 


XLIV. Le I your laughter 
be neither loud nor affected, nor 
at every triffling accident. 
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XLV. Be ſcrupulous of tak- 
ing an oath at all, at leaſe when 
there is not © juſt neceſſity tor 
it. 


XLVI. Suu being preſent 
at publick feaſts, and confirm 
yourſelf in the reſolutions you 
have aſſumed of hating and de- 
ſpiſing them. It 1s a truth as 
undoubted as deplorable 3 that 
the vices of a debauched com- 
pany prove infectious to thoſe 
who frequent it, and efface all 
thoſe appearances of virtue, 
which the precedent paſſages of 
their life ſeemed to promile, 


XLVII. WHAT EVER may 
be uſeful to the body, is no 
longer ſo than it is neceſſary, 
ſuch as meats, drink, cloathing, 
houſes, 
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queſtion, and that with equal 
brevity and plainneſs. It is an 
argument of prudence to ſpeak 
ſeldom, and not of fencing, 
plays, ordinaries, and thoſe mcan 
ſubjects, which afford the com- 
mon matter of talk; but our 
principal caution muſt be, when 
any perſon is named, neither to 
make elogies nor relicctions. 


XLIII. Form your ſpeech 
to the dialect of thoſe you con- 
verſe with, as far as it may ſuit 
with decency ; but, if you hap- 
pen into a mixed company, 
which you dare not confide in, 
be ſilent. 


XLIV. Le T your laughter 
be neither loud nor affected, nor 
at every triffling accident. 


Bx 
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XLV. Be ſcrupulous of tak- 
ing an oath at all, at leaſt when 
there is not « juſt neceſſity for 
it. 


XLVI. Suu being preſent 
at publick feaſts, and confirm 
yourſelf in the reſolutions you 
have aſſumed of hating and de- 

ſpiſing them. lr is a truth as 
undoubted as deplorable; that 
the vices of a debauched com- 
pany prove infectious to thoſe 
who frequent it, and efface all 
thoſe appearances of virtue, 
which the precedent paſſages of 
their life ſeemed to promiſe. 
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XLVII. WHAT EVER may 
be uſeful to the body, 1s no 
longer ſo than it is neceſſary, 
ſuch as meats, drink, cloathing, 
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44: EPICTETUS's 
houſes, ſervants; if any thing 


tends to luxury or oſtentation, 
reject it. 


XLVIII. To viſit the ſtews 
doth pall the embraces of the 
nuptial bed; however, it is no 
great argument of prudence to 
be cenſorious againſt thoſe who 
ule that liberty, or to boaſt 
your own in all companies. 


XLIX. Ir you are informed 
how a third perſon hath tra- 


duced you, ſeem not to juſtify 


yourſelf, but return ſuch an an- 
ſwer as this. Had he been ac- 
quainted with all the crimes I 
am guilty of, poſſibly he would 
have given a far worſe charac- 
ter of me. 


L. BE not fond of appear- 


ing in the theatre; or, it you 
are 
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are at any time preſent, let your 
reſentments be a ſecret, to all 
but yourſelf ; ſeem well enough 
ſatisfied with whatever happens, 
and that he deſerves to be con- 
queror, who is ſo: and, by this 
means you ſhall be no way diſ- 
turbed. But avoid the leaſt ten- 
dency to all actions, whether of 
diſlike or applauſe, ſuch as hil- 
ſing or clapping ; neither be 
forward to diſcourſe of the ſub- 
ject of the play, unleſs it con- 
tributes to your improvement: 
otherwiſe it is a filent acknow- 
ledgment that you admire it. 


LI. NEITAH E R be preſent 
at recitings; or, if you gratify 
your friends on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, ſo grave and regular let 
your deportment be, às you 
may no way be troubleſome. 


WHEN 
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LII. Wa tx you make ad. 
dreiles to any, eſpecially to one 
of a ſuperior rank; conſider 
with yourſelf what a Socrates 
or Zeno would have acted on 
the like occaſion, ſo ſhall: you 
carry on your deſign with grea- 
ter prudence, having already 
formed a ſcheme of it. 


LIII. BETORE you vi: 
any of the nobility, fancy to 
yourſelf, that he is either from 
home, or in private, or denies 
to give you audience, at least 


receives your addreſs coldly, I: 


either of theſe may happen, you 
mult be prepared to encounter 
it, and not think yourſelf 11! 
dealt with, for that argues one 
to be of a vulgar capacity, and 
an 1dolater of external things. 
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LIV. I x converſation never 
be prolix, nor entertain the 
company with a relation of your 
own misfortunes ; the repetition 
of which is poſſibly ungrateful 
to yourſelf, and much more ſo 
to others. | 


ILV. NEITRHER pretend 
to act the part of a buffoon, 
which is in itſelf a ſordid em- 
ployment, and the ready way 
to make you contemptible. 


LVI. Ir is of ill conſequence 
to preſs home a diſcourſe, till 
it grows obſcene; and you may 
boldly expreſs your diſlike of 
ſuch a proceeding. But, if that 
be inconſiſtent with the. place 
you are 1n, yet let your bluſhes 
diſcover with what uneaſineſs 
you reſent it, Ls 
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LVII. WAREN EVER the 
idea of any enjoyment is plea- 
ſing, ſo eaſy let your deſires 


be, ſo deliberate your reſolu— 


tions, as they may not tranſ- 


port you, and compare the plea- 


ſure of the fruition with the tor- 
ment which accompanies it. But 
you ought to be moſt cautious, 
that, when opportunity con- 
ſpires with your paſſion, both 
prove not too ſtrong to be re- 
ſiſted ; poſſibly the conſideration 


how glorious ſuch a conqueſ: + 


will be, may be a great induce- 
ment to excite you to the en- 
deavour of it. 


. ii. after a mature 


reflection, you think a thing 
proper to be done, never ex- 
preſs the leaſt concern, though 

the 
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the world judge amiſs of it: 
for, where a thing is evil, the 
conſideration of that ſhould de- 
ter you from acting it; bur, 
if the contrary, how meanly do 
you ſuffer your judgment to be 
impoſed on, by thoſe, who are 
equally ignorant and malici- 
ous ? 


LIX. As thoſe expreſſions; 
it is night, or it is day, have 
ſometimes the whole ſtreſs of 
ſentences dependant on them, 
but are elſe idle words; ſo, at 
a feaſt, to ſatisfy a longing ap- 
petite may be of conſequence 
to the body; but, to expreſs 
a voraciouſneſs caſts a ſlur upon 
the perſon who doth ſo. At 
the ſame time, therefore, you 
pleaſe yourſelf with the thoughts 

ow reliſhing ſuch a diſh may 
E prove, 
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prove, remember the great de- 
terence you owe to the maſter of 
the treat. 


LX. TIF you endeavour to 
perſonate a character, beyond 
what nature hath capacitated you 
for, the pageantry will be ridi- 
culous, and you neglect the ſta- 
tion which your fate has deſti- 
ned you to. 


LXI. Mx are generally 


cautious how they tread awry, 
for fear of ſtraining their feet; 
our care ought to be as much 


higher as the cauſe is tranſcen- 


dent, that we walk not in con- 


| tradition to that grand director 


of life, the mind. Did we ob- 
ferve this rule in all our actions, 
the major part of them would 
not appear fo notoriouſly cri- 
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LXII. THE mind ought to 
be as exactly ſuited to the body, 
as ſhoes are to the feet. Whilit 
that continues ſedate and un- 
diſturbed, our life is eaſy, but 
when our deſires exceed mode- 
ration, our ſorrows begin to do 
ſo likewiſe. Thus the ſpark 
muſt have his ſhoes embroidered, 
then of velvet, then ſtudied , 
and at laſt, breaks out into the 
moſt deteſtable courſe of luxury, 
Whoever exceeds the golden 
mean, knows no bounds to his 
career. 


LXIII. Wn EN maids arrive 
at the age of fourteen, men be- 
gin to treat them with reſpect, - 
and they themſelves practiſe all 
thoſe arts and charms, which 
may render them agreeable. 
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How happy were it for them, 
to be made ſenſible that the 
beauties of their ſouls are much 
more raviſhing and attractive 


than thoſe which inhabit their 


face and ſhape; and that mo- 
deſty and a reſerved deportment 
are their higheſt perfections. 


LXIV. TE DIOUSN ESS in 


any exerciſes, which relate to 


the body, (as eating, drinking, 


leeping, and deſires to gratify 


the paſſions) does often betray 


a dull and phlegmaric conſtitu- 


tion. Theſe things ſhould be 
lightly touched upon; our prin- 


cipal care muſt be devoted to a 
nobler end, the improving of 
our judgment. 


LXV. Wu rx we are in- 
jured either by words or actions, 
| the 
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the perſon, who doth us an in- 
jury, is perſwaded that he hath 
ſome kind of reaſon for what 


he acts; and jr is but quit he 


ſhould follow the dictates of his 
own opinion: which, it a miſ- 


taken one, is only prejudicial 


to himſelf. Can any one, by 
ſaying, of the cleareſt truth, 
that it is a lie, leſſen its vera- 
city? thus you may anſwer the 


moſt virulent aſperſions; The 


poor wretch thinks it his office: 
to do ſo, neither do I in the 
leaſt envy it him. 


LXVI. Every thing may 


admit of a double cenſure ; a 


favourable, and an unkind one. 
In a brother's caſe, the Jatter 
muſt not be placed upon his 
actions; rather conſider him as 
a brother united to you by the 
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{tri&teſt bond of nature and edu- 


cation. 


LXVII. I am richer or more 
eloquent : — therefore I am bet- 
ter — This is a concluſion, which 
the premiſſes will not admit of, 
You may, indeed, aver I am 
richer ; therefore my money can 
furniſh me with greater conve- 
niences : I am more eloquent; 
therefore, my ſpeech may have 
a proportionate influence. Your 
riches and eloquence are no ways 
united to your being, 


EXVIII. Is any one much 
in haſte when he waſhes? do 
not condemn him, as if he does 
amiſs: only ſay he waſhes in 
haſte. Does any one drink a 
great quantity ? he drinks a great 
quantity. For, how can you paſs 

any 
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any other ſentence, till you are 
convinced of the juſtice of it? 
by obſerving this rule, you will 
be capacitated, after a ſhort 
experience, to diſtinguiſh the 
niceſt points, and improve your 


oraculous, 


of men ſo incorrigibly forward 
and poſitive in their aſſertions, 
as nothing can exceed it but 
their natural dulneſs. Allow 
ſuch a ſilent liberty to cant on, 
and be very ſhy to intereſt your- 
ſelf in (what they term) diſputes, 
(It is a dangerous ſymptom of 
a vitiated ſtomach, which caſts 
up the nutriment it ſhould re- 
ceive, crude and undigeſted.) 
But, if they look upon your 
ſilence as an effect of your 1g- 
norance, 


judgment, ſo as to render it 


LXIX. TRE RE are a ſort | 
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ere 
norance, and you can hear 
them ſay ſo without any con- 
cern; you may then juſtly at- 
tribute it to a much nobler 
cauſe, Do ſheep come to the 
place they are fed at, and open 
their paunches to ſhew what they 
have eaten? do not they make 
a better diſcovery of their thri- 
ving, in productions} of milk 
and wool? let your actions, not 
words, convince them, that the 
opinion they conceive of you is 
erroneous. 


EXX, ARE you content with 


a little? do not value yourſelf 


upon it; neither, if water - 
your uſual] drink, publiſh in a] 
companies that it is fo. The 
end you propoſe in all your 
actions, is not to gratify: others 


but . and you may jw! yy 
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MANUAL. 5 
ſue that end without making 
ꝓroclamation of it? 


LXXI. A MEAN ſpirit ex- 

cts nothing from himſelf, but 
places all his hopes and fears in 
external things. It is the proper 
character of a philoſopher, that 
all his objects (whether of good 
or evil) have their exiſtence 
from himſelf. 


LXXII. THeEsE are the 
ſymptoms you may diſcover a 
good proficient by. 
not commend, nor detract from 
any, and 1s never prevailed upon 
to cenſure, nor accuſe, 1s eter- 


nally filent where his own par- 


ticular 1s concerned, whether 1n 
relation to his learning or deſert, 


and looks upon himſelf as the 
original of all his misfortunes. . 


It 


He doth 
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If any one careſſes him, he en- 
dures his fawnings with a ſecret 
contempt 3 being calumniated, 
remains undilturbed ; but ma- 
nages his actions with a higher 
Caution, He keeps his deſires 
in a conſtant dependance upon 
his reaſon, has an averſion to 
thoſe things only, whoſe na- 
tures cannot admit of a ſubjec- 
tion to the power of the will, 
curbs his appetite, whenever it 
grows inſolent; and, to cloſe 
up all, is apprehenſive of no 
enemy but himſelt. 


LXXIII. Is any one the he- 
rald of his own praiſes? and 
that peculiar faculty he has at- 
tained to, of underſtanding Chry- 
ſippus's books, without needing 
a comment? you may then ſub- 
Join, that, had not Wan 
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ſtile been as obſcure as his rea- 
ſonings are ſolid, this fellow 
would have little to value him- 
ſelf upon. But what do I aim 
at? it is to follow nature, and 
live conformable to my profeſ- 
ſion: and to this end, 1 con- 
ſult Chryſippus; and, at laſt, 
underſtand him too, by the 
friendly aſſiſtance of ſome able 
critick : hitherto there is ver 
little remarkable; all, that is 
ſo, depends upon my obſervance 
of the precepts he enjoins; but 


if, inſtead of that, I pleaſe my 


{ſelf with the order of his words 
and oratory ; I quit the profeſ- 


ſion of a philoſopher for that of 


a grammarian z but with this 
difference, that it is not Homer 
but Chryſippus, I am fond on, 


* 


No ſooner, therefore, doth any 


one enquire of me concernin 


his 
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his books, but my face is ſtained 
all over with bluſhes, too mean 
a penance, certainly, for my 
folly, that, underſtanding his 
words ſo exactly, I act in di- 


rect contradiction to the ſenſe 


of them. 


LXXIV. OssERVE this 
as a law too ſacred and invio- 
lable ever to be infringed : ceaſe 
your concern for a thing, which 
is once grown publick, as be- 
ing beyond your power to re- 


dreſs it. 


LXXV. Wu ar a ſtupid re- 
miſſneſs are you poſſeſſed with, 


which makes you fancy theie 


new remora's to yourſelf, as it 


it were yet too early to aſſert 
our title to all that is excel- 
ent, and form your reſolutions 
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according to the dictates, which 


the perfecteſt reaſon inſpires ? 
the precepts you have recerved 
are ſufficiently recommen ed by 
the character they bear, and you 
purſue your own intereit in ad- 
hering to them : what other 1n- 
ſtructions are thoſe you ſcem ſo 
impatient of, as to trifle away 
your lite in expectation of their 
arrival ? the plea of youth can 
be no longer valid, being ar- 
rived to your full ſtrength, ſo 
that if you continue to amule 
yourſelf and the world by cre- 
ating theſe difficulties as extra- 
vagant as unheard of, age and 
Ignorance will ſteal upon you 
inſenfibly apace; and, as you 
have lived a pretender, you will 
dye a fop. Neither is there 
any expedient to prevent this 
but by following new meaſures, 
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and ſuch as are directly oppo- 
ſite to thoſe you have formerly 
been guided by, and entertain- 
ing the firſt appearance of every 


noble object with the chearfulleſt 


readineſs 1maginable : but if an 
thing appears. with the adjunct 


of being glorious, or deſirable, 
difficult, or infamous, you are 


then too deeply engaged to fall 
back with ſafety, your very lite 
being become too mean a fa- 
crifice, either in defence of your 
ſelf or it. It was this rule which 
Socrates was ſo religious an ob- 
ſerver of ; he gave a ready car 


to the advice of others, but 


was guided ſolely by his own 
reaſon, though you move in a 
lower ſphere, the end you pro- 
poſe ſhould be equally glorious 
and tranſcendent, 
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LXXVI. IT is pedantic to 
publiſh yourſelf a philoſopher, 
or diſcourſe of the grounds of 
that profeſſion in company which 
do not underſtand them. Net- 
ther be infected with the va- 
nity of thoſe who pretend to 
lay down rules even of eating 
and drinking at a feaſt. Often- 


tation was a vice which Socrates 


declared himfelt fo irreconcile- 
able an cnemy to, as he rejected 
ſome, mercly upon the ſcore of 
that ambitious folly they were 
poſſeſſed with of being reputed 
ſophiſts. Behold in him the 
higheſt inſtance of a genuine 
paiiclopher | 


LXXVII. The firſt topic in 


Philoſophy is that which lays 


down any thing as a principle, 
F 2 a8, 
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as, for inſtance, to lye is the 
higheſt crime. The ſecond dif- 
covers the juſtice of that poſi— 
tion, and the reaſon whereſore 


it is ſo; the third confirms thi; 


by an argument, treating of the 
principle Itſelf, its conſequence, 
and the contradiction it bears to 
truth, and diſtinguiſhes betwixt 
folid reaſons and thoſe . which 


are 5 The third be- 


ing of uſe, as it has a de per 
dance upon the ſecond, and the 
ſecond as relying upon the rſt, 
that being moſt fundamenta] 
which the reſt may be reducce 
tO. 


7 
1 
I 


- 


Bur our actings are quit: 
contrary, we ſatisfy pg 
with the third topic, and 1 
ver advance higher. Heice 5 
is chat moſt can give ſpecula- 
| tive 
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tive reaſons againſt falſhood, 
though their practice be ſcan— 
Calouſly diſagreeable to the the- 
„ 


EXAY HE Lr ds enter 
upon all our actions with this 
cjaculation : place me, O Ju- 
piter, and thou, O Fate, in 
the ſtation you have deilined 
me to; and my obedience ſhall 
be free and unconſtrained ! for, 
ſhould I do otherwiſe, you can 
force me to my duty, and in- 
fict a puniſhment upon me as 
high as my preſumption is. 


LAXIX. To comply with 
the neceflity of the times, and 
yet retain an untainted 1nno- 
cence, evinces a profound wiſ- 
do [I], 


© 


AND 
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LXXX. AN p this ſentence, 
(my Crito) 1s equally worth 
your remembrance. Submit your 
ſelf to the diſpoſition of the 
gods. Anitus and Melichs 
have a power over this body 
to kill it, when they pleale ; 
but cannot injure my nobler 
part. 


T H E 


1 
CHARACTER 
O F 


GOOD ind BAD 


PRIME MINISTERS. 


HE firſt thing that a 
good miniſter propoſes 
to himſelf, is to act 
with inviolable probi- 
ty; to do every thing with a 
principle of charity, and a ſin- 
cere 
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cere deſire of procuring daily 
more good, and adding freſh 
advantages to the publick. He 
next ſtudies and labours to make 


himſelf a maſter of every branch 


of his buſineſs, to perfect him- 
ſelf in every knowledge that 
appertains to his polt, and at- 
ter having punctuality examined 
for what end it was inſtituted, 
reſolves faithfully to fulfil all 
the obligations that are incum- 
bent upon him, to attain that 
Important end. 


TH E very moment a crea- 
ture, born under a malevolent 
planet, to become the peſt o. 
mankind, has puſhed himielt, at 
ſome evil critical hour, 1nto 
office, the firſt thing he thinks 
of (hugging himſelf at the piea- 
ſing thought) 15, that he has 
got a large field of opportunity, 


10 
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to ſatisfy every call that his im- 
portunate avarice ſha]! make, 
and every wiſh that the appetite 
of ambition ſhall prompt him 
to. He next, with greedy and 
inſatiate eyes, inquires, what 
profits are to be made of every 
thing that paſſes through his 
clutches; informs himſelf by what 
tricks and artifices the molt 
wicked and cunning of his pre- 
deceſſors uſed to advance their 
different views of gain in every 
profitable branch of their of- 
ſice, and racks his brain to diſ- 
cover, if there be any further 
ſtratagems and fineſſes to be 
uſed, by which he may ſtrain 
all, or any of thoſe advantages, 
to a higher pitch: he then re- 
lolves to try them all at every 
hazard, without regard to prince 
or people, that he may inrich 
and aggrandize himſelf: he 

makes 
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makes his prince hated by the 
people, and himfelt he makes 
neceſſary to the prince: he flat. 
ters his prince, and tempts him 
to rob his people, by perfuz- 
ding him, that he may lawfully 
do it, and then he, juſt as Jaw- 
fully, robs the prince: he raiſcs 
tactions, joins with the bad par- 
ty, to ſuppreſs the good ; and 


plunders this, to maintain the 


other; till at laſt, he has gaince! 
his full view, and ſees the prince, 


who, by his flattery, aimed to 
be falſely great, become really 
little; ſees him, while he other- 


wiſe appears a too abſolute lord, 


become an abſolute flave to th: 
will and pleaſure of him his 
ſingle ſervant, his favourite, WH 
has puſhed every living mortal 
beſide out of his ſervice or his 
ſight. Thus ſelf is the end of 


all the eyil miniſter's purſuits ; 
{lt 
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ſelf is the ſole view throughout 
all the parts of his life's whole 
conduct; and the ſoul of his 
actions, is the love of himſelf, 
He cannot endure the mean and 
laviſh thought of being born 
to ſerve the world, but dreams, 
with very much propriety, and 
with true greatneſs of mind, 
that the whole world is pur— 
poſely made and created to ſerve 
him alone, and that thoſe who 
will not, are juſtly to be made 
as miſerable as he can render 
them. 


WIT theſe different views, 
good and cvil miniſters ſet out; 
and the ſureſt way we have to 
gueſs early at them and their 
deſigns, conſiſts in taking an 
exact ſurvey of the characters of 
thoſe whom they chuſe for their 
companions; whom they cauſe 
£2 
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to be preferred to places of ho- 
nour, truſt and profit, and what 
ſort of men they moſily encou- 
rage. 


A coop minitter chuſcs for 
his companions thoſe perſons ot 
the ancient nobility of that king- 
dom where he preſides, whoſe 


education gives the greateſt pro- 


miſes of their having true pro- 
bity and integrity of manners, 
and who have never Jain under 
any juſt and publick cenſure, or 
degencrating into actions unſui. 
table to their high birth and 
dignity; and who have never 
been taxed of departing from 
thoſe principles, which juſtly 
lifted their anceſtors to the chic 
degrees of honour. A good 
miniſter courts the company 0! 
ſuch men as theſe ; and when 


he finds any of them particu- 


larly 


ons. 
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larly ſuperior to the reſt, in a 
vaſt capacity, and in having a 
large experience, accompanied 
with a ſufficient ſtock of judg- 
ment and prudence ; when he 
hnds any that are ſingularly re- 
markable for their courage and 
magnanimity, and not inflaved 
by the paſſions of love, hatred, 
revenge, Cc. when he finds an 
that have diſtinguiſhed them— 
ſelyes by demonſtrating, on all 
occaſions, a ſtrict adherence to 
juſtice, and ſhewing patience and 
commiſeration with regard to 
his fellow- creatures; theſe are 
the men whom he promotes to 
luch ſtations, either in the prieſt- 
hood, or the adminiſtration, as 
are molt ſuitable to their re- 
| ipective abilities and inclinati- 
| ons. 


G LE 
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LET us now ſee, what a 
ſpecial company attend and wait 
on the perſon of a wicked PO; 
litician, and ſwell up the pomp 
of vice : degenerate nobles, why 
have waſted their fortunes in the 
ſins of their youth, by the pro- 
digal purſuits of debauchery 
muſt patch up a ruined eſtate 
by complying to fall in with 
more criminal meaſures than they 
had taken to conſume it; thele 
are the perſons who make tho 
principal figure among all |} 
acquaintance : excepting theſe, 
you ſhall not ſce any other per— 


ſons about him, but wretches cl 


low birth and vile education, 
' whoſe names and families were 
ſtrangers to the world, till they 
became dignified upſtarts, the 
muſhrooms of his favour, ſprung 


up in v the night-time of his Gark 
ad- 
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adminiſtration. Out of theſe he 


makes a baneful collection oi 


{tate - weeds, and ſcatters them 
over the whole land to poiſon 
and infect it, and calls them his 
prelates, his judges, his magi- 
ſtrates, his officers, and ſoldi— 


ers, c. 


LET us next conſider all 
theſe very C difierent perſons, up 
poſed to be choſen by ſach dif- 


[erent miniſters, in their reſpec- 


tive poſts and ſtations, that we 
may judge what a valt ſum of 
N good, or miſchict, 
iay be raiſed in the world by 
one honeſt or diſhoneſt man. 


WHEN. a good and pious 
prieſt is, through the reans of 
an honeſt miniſter, recommended 
to high preterment 1n the church, 
a whole clergy are encouraged 

G 2 to 
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to be pd ang by fo wholeſome 
an example ; nor is the*polt in 
which he is placed, fo much tor 
his own benefit, as for the be- 
nefit of others; But when a 
wicked prieſt is led, by bon 
powerful Band of an evil mi- 
niſter, into ecclefiaſtical prom 0- 
tions, he reccives the pla 
which ought to be only the 
tation of a ſaint, as wages for 
committing any impiety that His 
flagitious patron ſhall requ! . 
his hands: he knows he is mas 
4 Prelate nerely upon tne {tro 
preſumption wail ch his politic! ke 
friend entertains in his favour. 
that he will. jever be in dan 
ger of turning a changeling, 0 
his infidel - - principles, and be- 
coming a Chriſtian; and is, 
therefore, reſolved to ſacrifice 


any rights of the church within 


his power, to gratify the pr ca- 
tC 


ſure of his promoter: he knows 
he is a real devil, only trans- 
formed into a ſeeming angel ot 
light; and, accordingly, t takes 
extraordinary pains to inſtruct 
all his interiors, that, as they 
hope for preferment in this 
world, they muſt follow his 
example, with regard to the 
next, and work out their dam- 
nation, as others do their ſalva- 


tion, with tear and trembling. 


Ir we take a ſtep from the 
temple to the courts of juſtice, 
we {hall find the good and evil 
politician creating as great dif— 


ferences at the tribunal as at 


the altar. 


Tu x honeſt judge deems no 
man a criminal, though there 
lies againſt him the higheſt ac- 
culation, till it is plainly and 


8 3 die 
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78 The Character of Good © 
demonſtratively proved. A dif- 


honeſt one, goes pre {etermined 
to the bench; he aſks what 
ſentence he is to pronounce, 


before he comes to the ſeat of 


Juſtice and judgment : if he finds 
the party before him wrongfully 
accuſed, injured innocence makes 


er on his conſcience, 


which he has made fale of to 
a more powerful intercit : atter 
he has heard the tryal, he gives 
his opinion according to the 


inſt abtion he received 50 fore 
he heard it. The diſhoneſt judge 
follows his paſſions, not 118 rea- 


ſon: the honeſt one purſues 
not his paſſions, but adheres 
ſtrictly and religiouſly to his 
reaſon z is never out of temper, 
but patient to hear, and vigi— 
Jant to diſcern and diſcover the 


truth. The honeſt one forms 


his judgment by the laws: the 
other 
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other makes wreſted interpreta- 
tions, and molds and faſhions 
the laws to his judgment. The 
corrupt judge Keeps company 
with great and wealthy men, 
who have both the power and 
inclination to oppreſs; is al- 
ways very quick of hearing on 
that ſide, but ever deaf on the 
other fide; where the poor and 
honeſt indigent pours forth his 
unprofitable complaints, plcad- 
ing and Jabouring in vain for 
acceſs to juſtice. The upright 
judge makes no exception of 
perſons, he has ro regard to 
dignity, authority, or wealth 1 
whether a thing be right or 
wrong, is all che queſtion he 
conſiders to lie regularly before 
En ; and if the greateſt man 
on earth is in the wrong in 
oppoſing the leaſt, the greateſt 
man is certain to be caſt, © Both 
the 
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the partial and impartial judge Ju: 
keep a watchful eye over plead. 15 
ers, ſolicitors, witneſſes, and the =. 0 
under-officers of the court, but fen 

with views that are widely dit— pr 
ferent, Before the impartial his 
judge, the pleader ſtands in awe: OP 
he is afraid of betraying any Ul 
corruption in his manners; he 80 
does not dare to gild and glof; ON 
over a bad cauſe with reaſon- che 
ings that carry no real force WI 
with them; he is afraid of treat- te 
ing perſons wrongfully accu, ba 
whom impious greatneſs woul.! CO! 
have to be oppreſſed, with any na 
haughtineſs of behaviour, or 11- 5 
vective inſolence of ſpeech; he [CC 
knows, that ſuch a demcanour VC 
WW] 111 ſhow: before the CVes of Iz 
ſuch a Jug ge, either an 1gn0- bo 
rance of bis profeſſion, or a na 
Pp! -edominance of his malice. The W3 
Gel 


alle ey vidence, either never pre- 
ſumes 
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fumes to come there, or if he 
is hardened enough to preſume 
to far, yet, overwhelmed with 
fear and remorſe at ſuch a judge's 
preſence, he diſcovers almoſt all 
his guilt in his face, before he 
opens his lips. Inferior officers 
ale their priſoners well; for a 
good judge will viſit the prifon 
on occaſion, and take care that 
the impriſoned may not want 
vat is proper and neceſſary for 
them to have. Under the 
partial judge, inferior officers ſhall 
commit murder with impunity, 
nay, by authority, under pre- 
text, that they killed for righ- 
couſneſs fake. Pleaders ſhall 
be encouraged in falſe reaſon- 
ings; be applauded for the ela- 
borate ſophiſtry of their merce- 
nary harangucs. Under the 
wicked judge, ſhall falſe evi- 
dences, the bane of the publick 

weal, 
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weal, take ſhelter; they ſhall 
appear with confidence, ſha!l 
have their crimes pointed out to 
them of which they are to ac- 
cuſe the innocent, that they may 
lye efficaciouſſy, and be perjured 
to the purpoſe. The baſe in- 
former may reaſonably let his 
wicked heart ſwell within him 
with impudence and aſſurance, 
when he full well knows, that 
he is leſs baſe than the judge, 
who ſupremely authorizes the 
_ cruelty : for while ſuch an evi- 
dence does only, as a tool, per- 
jure himſelf, perhaps, to bring 
about the death of an innocent 
man, ſuch a judge confirms, 
and, in a manner, executes and 
ſanctifies the murdering oath, 
with the coloured and painted 


face of legality and juſtice. 


Ip 
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Ir from the temple, and the 
courts of juſtice, we go and take 
a review of the camp, and ex- 
amine well the military officers, 
that act under a good or bad 
adminiſtration, how vaſt is the 
difference that we ſhall meet, in 
their diſcipline and conduct? 


THE diſhonourable and wic- 
ked ſoldier is a lyar to the 
noble profeſſion which he pre- 
tends to undertake, and 1s what 
Dr. South deſcribes a lyar to 
be, a coward towards men, and 
a bravo towards God : he baſely 
acts as he is directed by the pri- 
vate paſſions of luſt, cruelty, 
avarice, ambition, and revenge. 
An honourable ſoldier has no 
paſſions of his own; advancing 

the glory and ſafety of his coun- 
try, and repelling the injuries it 
re- 
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receives, arc the publick motives 


by which his valour and prow- 


els arc acted ; the brave ſoldlier 
receives wounds from his foc in 
the field Without reſentment, and 
kills without anger; he thinks 
It ſweet to venture, nay, to lay 


down his life for the ſervice of 


his country. On the other hand, 


do but place a barbarous bribe 


of gold in the baſe loldicr's way, 
he will frame an ambuſcade for 
his brother-officer ; he will com- 
paſs the death of his country- 
men and his friends, and ſhare 
the booty with a forcigner and 
a ſtranger. The cruclty of a 
fearful ruffian, and the cunning 


of an enterprizing thick, are 


qualifications which, in the bru- 
tal officer I am deſcribing, ſup- 
ply the place of fortitude and 
wiſdom : he robs the common 
ſoldiers of their bread, their 

cloaths, 
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choaths, and their pay, 1 


bravely hangs them 1t they mur- 


mur; then prances about in g1l- 
Jed coaches, with an effeminate 
train of lacquics, and gives to 
pimps and whores, what he ſteals 
from the poor halt-ſtarved cen- 


tinc] in the field. Thus, with 


the cunning of a thick, and the 
cruclty of a ruffian, will he ven- 
ture to deſerve the publick death 


of a dog; bur if the cauſe of 


nis country, or his own honour, 
ſhould call him forth againlt a 
ſoc in the broad face of open 
day, he is ſo cool and delibe- 
rate a fighter, that he ſhrinks 
his daſtard head, and then calls 
his baſe way of declining dan- 
ger, prudent conduct; though 
this man of ſingular prowets 


would, perhaps, on a more un- 
juſt occaſion, and even to the 


ruin of his country, expoſe the 
lives 
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lives of thouſands, each fingle 
man of whom was braver than 
himſelf. How much more to 
be dreaded than a plague is ſuch 
an officer? and yet 1t 1s always 
ſuch an officer, that an evil 
miniſter does conſtantly pick out 
and employ as his faſt friend, if 
he ſees the day of danger and 
diſtreſs approaching him. 


To return therefore, after 
ſumming up theſe ſeveral cala- 
mities in our thoughts, to the 
prime ſource and origin of them 
all, what ſhall we ſay of any 
impious miniſter, who chules a 
prelate to betray the rights of 
a church into his prophanely ra- 
pacious and violating hands ? 
what of the unjuſt miniſter, who 
procures a monſtrous judge to 
condemn innocence by the con- 
curring perjury of ſuborned wit- 

neſſcs, 
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neſſes, which they are obliged, 
by their own previous oaths, to 
preſerve from oppreſſion ? what 
of any cruel miniſter, who picks 
and chuſes out robbers and rut- 
fians, for his officers and ſoldi- 
ers, to ruin and plunder their 
fellow. ſubjects, whom they ſhouid 
venture their lives to protect ? 


To what Wan we liken ſuch 


a gigantick monſter of impiety, 


when he happens to infeſt any 
ſtate? may we not molt pro- 
perly call tim the tempeſt that 
thakes the age in which he lives ? 
when 1 place before my eyes, 
the melancholy proſpect of the 
late inundation in Spain, that 
ſwallowed an aſſembly of princes, 
dukes, lords, and prelates, that 
were innocently met for recrea- 
tion, I tremble at the dreadful 
accident; but ſtill 1 feel a grea- 
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ter ſhock, when I read ſome hi- 
ſtorical accounts of the ravages 
committed by the Guiſe's, the 
Alva's, and other wicked mini- 


ſters of paſt ages; they were 


ore dangerous and rapid tor— 
rents, and bore down greater 
men by the ſtream of faction, 
and the fatal tide of thoſe times, 
and more and greater perſonages 
periſhed by thoſe prodigies in 
miſchief. 1 


As it is only during a calm, 
that men can fortify themſelves 
againſt ſuch tempeſtuous acci- 
dents; fo the moit ſeaſonable 
and ſecure time of arming our 
ſelves againſt ſuch evil mini- 
ſters, is, when we enjoy the 
benefit of a wiſe, virtuous, and 
happy adminiſtration. At this 
time, when the leading lights 
of our church preſerve it in all 
its 
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its primitive purity 3 at this 
time, when the ſeats of our 
courts of Ants are filled with 


perſons of undoubted integrity, 


probity, and compaſſion 3 at 
this time, when the adminiſtra- 
tion is lodged in the beſt and 
nobleſt hands that we could wiſh 
or deſire; we may ſca ſonably 
and ſecurely ben the ſharpeſt in- 

vectives againſt the oppreſſive 
miniſter, che profane and Fact} 
legious pric eſt, the unjuſt and 
corrupt judge, the plundering 


and cruel officer. The g 


ought to die but once, and live 
for ever after with honour in our 
memories; but the wicked ought 
to die every day: chercfore, we 
daily apprehend freſn criminals 

in our cloſets, as we read freſh 
hiſtories : we pals frefh ſentences 
upon them 1n our daily conver- 

Jations, and we put them to 
z death 
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90 The Character of, .&c. 
death in effigie every night upon 
our ſtages, in order to ſtir up 
in every living man, ſuch a uſt 
abhorrence againſt them, that it 
any ſuch, in future times, ſhould 
ariſe, and make innocent men 
fluffer, they may be probably 
brought to bear a real part in 
the cataſtrophe of thole bloody 
tragedies which they really act 
on the theatre of the world. 


1 H. E 


THE 


PONT NAI 
Of an Extraordinary Good 


MINISTER of STATE: 


BEING 


The beſt Example to the forego- 
ing Reflexions on that Character, 


Semper Hens, Nomengque tuum, Lau- 
deſque manebunt, V IR G. 


ER . cannot be any 
its | ID thing more conducive 
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der, the example of ſome nob!: 
diſtinguil {hed true Briton, w Sd 
every man now living would 
think it a glory to imitate, 
Among al! che Illuſtrious dead, 
I cannot think of any at preſent, 
that would be apt to make a 
deeper impreſſion in our minds, 
than the late Lord Cooper. When 
I mention his great character for 
our pattern, I am ſenſible the 
theme muſt be as grateful as the 
occaſion of it muſt be mournful. 
Men of great abilities will beſt 
alleviate the loſs which the pub- 
lick ſuſtains by his death, by 
copying the memorable acts of 
his life” What could more ſtrong- 
ly, even 1n the moſt exact and 
hteral ſenſe, intitle a man to the 
worthy character of a true Bri- 
ton, than the firſt ſtep in publick 
life which we ſhall record of him ? 
It 
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it was he that by uniting the two 
divided nations of England and 
Scotland into one, made tne 
name of Briton, which 1s an 
appellative equally glorious with 
that of an old Roman, our pro- 
per name. 


AFTER this, Queen ANNE 


of glorious and immortal me- 


mory, in whom prudence and 
piety were happily conjoined, 


cid very juſtly and wiſely make 


choice of him to be one of her 
chief counſellors in all affairs 
of the ſtate, and conſtitute him 
Lord High Chancellor of the 
kingdom, to preſerve and eſta- 
bliſh among the people that juſ- 
tice, peace, and union, of which 
he had laid the foundation. The 
dignity of this weighty office 
late caly and graceful __ him: 

in 


2. 
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in his perſon and countenance 
there was plainly to be ſeen a 
fine exterior figure of that 1n- 
ward worth, which every body 
experienced, whom their own 
wants preſſed, and his affability 
invited to approach him. No 
ſooner was he mounted on the 
bench, but all honeſt men found 
with pleaſure, that righteouſneſs 
and truth were the only pleaders 
that could be prevalent beiore 
him. Every poor and juſt man, 
though almoſt ſunk by the 
weight of oppreſſion, entered 
the court of Chancery with an 


air of confidence, becauſe he 


knew; as ſure as he came there, 
ſo ſure he ſhould be eaſed of his 
burthen, and depart with a light 
and comforted heart. The party 


that was caſt, never went away 


without a full and plenary ſenſe 
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of conviction of his having been 
in the wrong: and if any per- 


ſon appeared guilty of injuſtice, 
the Chancellor laid it open in 


ſuch a manner, that he rather 


excited in the perſon a com- 
punction and remorle for his 
crime, than any indignation at 
the diſcovery. He reprehended 
men of ill morals mildly, when 
he hoped there might be a re- 
formation of their manners: for 
it was never his inclination to 
be too ſevere to thoſe whom he 
thought he could convert: as 
he was the leaſt liable to any 
weakneſs himſelf, ſo was he the 
moſt inclined to ſhew patience 


and compaſſion towards the in- 
frmities of humane nature in 


Others. In him the afflicted met 
with a comforter, the friendleſs 
with a powerful aſſiſtant, the 

igno- 
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ignorant with a guide, the de- 
fenceleſs widow with a ſafeguard, 
and the orphan with a father. 
T hus his dignity, his power, his 
wealth, and his wiſdom, were as 
much bleſſings to others as him- 
ſelf. His wealth was honourably 
acquired, which was gained by 
taking daily pains to ſuppreſs 
thoſe vicious arts, by which moſt 
worldly wealth is commonly pro- 
cured, extortion, fraud, and ra- 
pine; and he grew great and 
honoured .by the means of theſe 
excellent qualities, which have 
been known too frequently to 
reduce many deſerving men, of 
leſs genius and prudence, to po- 
verty and ruin ; that 1s, by the 
means of generoſity, ingenuity, 
and a benevolous and compaſ- 
ſionate nature. All his decrees 
were ſo ſuitable to the concur- 
ring 
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ring wiſdom and judgment of 
his peers, that (what can hardly 
be ſaid of any of his predeceſ- 
ſors) few or none of them were 
ever reverſed. And though he 
ſhewed ſuch wiſdom in all his 
determinations, he was not flow 
in giving them: the delay of the 
law, which uſed to be numbered 
as one of its greateſt grievances, 
was by him turned into diſpatch ; 
and he made his own labours the 
greater, to give the greater caſe 
to Other people. Thus all the 
time he continued in the higheſt 
poſt of grandeur, it is, methinks, 
the moſt anftabte part of his 
character, that he made us know 
the extent and ſtrength of his 
power, by the extent and exer- 
tion of his benevolence and good 
will towards us. 
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SUCH a perſon could not be 
a Chanchellor once, and leave 
that important office, but.it muſt 
be the will of the prince, and 
the wiſh of the people, that 
they might behold ſuch an ex- 
act and religious adminiſtrator 
of juſtice properly reſume and 
gracefully fill the ſeat of equity 
again. The pcople accordingly 
had their wiſh, and by his late 
Majeſty's appointment, he be- 
came our chancellor once more. 


It was really due to ſuch extra- 


ordinary merit, that it ſhould 
ſtand diſtingdiſhed in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner, that two 
crowned heads ſhould agree in 
their ſentiments of this one man's 
worth, and make poſterity aſ- 
ſured, beyond all diſpute, that 
his preferment was an act of pure 
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judgment, and not only barely 
a mark of royal favour. 


As great as all his other ta- 
lents were in him, they would 
never have had any thing like 
that force and efficacy, which 
they ever carried along with. 
them, if he had not been blel- 
ied with the gift of cloquence. 
It was the orator that lighted 
up the moſt ſhining parts both 
of: the ſtateſman and the judge. 
And yer truly, if one was aſked, 
in what the power of his clo- 
quence chrfly conſiſted ? one 
ſhould not anſwer, as Demoſthe- 
nes did the fame queſtion, by 
faying action; but one would 
anſwer, that it chiefly conſified 
in the known goodneſs and pro- 
bity of all his actions. His 
whole time and being, as I may 

12 1 
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ſay, was divided betwcen giving 
good counſel firſt, and then in 
giving a helping hand in the 
execution of it; and both with 
the propoſed ſucceſs to his coun- 
try. This made his ſpeeches ob- 
rain: it was his doing ſo ele- 
cantly that made him ſpeak fo 
eloquently : his former counſels 
and his former actions, were 
ſtrong perſuaſives to every-body 
that heard him, to incline to 
every thing that he adviſed pro- 
per in future time : his diſcourſe 
might not improperly be com- 
pared to lightning; it was di— 
vincly beautiful, and yet power- 
fully ſtrong; it gilded and a- 
corned whatſoever it touched 
upon, but ſtruck down ever 
thing that oppoſed it. This 
gave him ſo much weight, that 
when he roſe up to ſpealc, every 
perſon 
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perſon preſent prepared with di- 
ligence to hear, and liſtened with 
attention. There is one remark- 
able inſtance in which we did but 
fail of attending ſufficiently to 
what he ſaid, and thouſands have 
failed in their tortunes for not 
ſufficiently attending to him then. 
Before the fatal calamitics of the 
South-Sea befel us, ſcarce one 
man now alive imagined, or 
would believe, it told, what 
every-body now knows and feels. 
T his great man, warned us a- 
gainſt chis evil as an evil againſt 
which, if it once got head, no 
humane prudence could provide 
a thorough remedy, and which 
time itſelf would ſcarce be able 
to heal: it is a celebrated com- 
pariſon that the late Lord Cow 
per made, when he likened that 
project to the project of rhe 
13 Trojan 
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Trojan horſe ; whoſe hollow 
heart held prodigies of miſchief, 
whoſe belly teemed with falſe 
Greeks, and was big with the 
ruin of honeſt Troy, How many 


have reflected, and ſhall continue 


long to reflect with remorſe, 
that they did not give ear to 
his grave and ſolid admonitions 
againſt this wild incident that 
will be incredible in hiſtory ? 
low many of the poſterity of 
ruined families ſhall rue the day, 
that their anceſtors diſregarded, 
upon this occaſion, the dictates 
cf that eloquent tongue, which 
ought never to have ſpoke 1n 
vain? but, as by his vaſt judg- 
m-nt and his virtue, he had 
lixed and ſettled a firm band of 
nion in theſe kingdoms ; ſo, 
through their own fault, and for 
want of their ſtill adhering to 
| this 
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rably fallen into diſorder and 


tron of all ſciences, Who was 


authority, dignity, and wealth 
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this judgment of his, ſeveral 
nundreds of families have miſe- 


contuſion. 


SUCH a man's learning and 
knowledge mult naturally induce 
him to be (as he was) the pa- 


ſure to be praiſed by them ail. 
Many worthy men of genius 
have ſprung up and grown Aa 
under his protection 3 men, who 
were maſters of the liberal arts 
and fciences which they profeſ- 
fed: and yet if he was to be 
be by all the beſt of 
thoſe whom he patronized, he 
muſt be acknowledged to have 
been a better m aſter of thoſe 
ſciences than any of them all. 
He had not only the right of 


ro 
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to protect the learned, but a 
ſuperiority of genius to intitle 
him to the protectogſhip of them. 


It is for this reaſon, that as fa- 


med a writer as any that adorns 
the preſent age, decently hum- 
bling himſelf before this great 


man, as one of a far ſuperior 


capacity, does, while he is rc- 
commending his works to that 
lord's protection, addreſs him 
upon the powers of elocution, 
with the utmoſt propriety, in 
the following words: If theſe 
gifts were communicated to 
„all men in proportion to the 
* truth and ardour of their 
hearts, I ſhould ſpeak of you 
* with the ſame force as you 
+ expreſs yourſelf on any other 
ſubject. Bur I reſiſt my pre- 
«© ſcnt impulſe, as agreeable as 
eit is to me; though, indeed, 
hac 
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{© had I any pretenſions to a 
fame of this kind, I ſhould, 
above all other themes, at- 
© tempt a panegyrick upon my 
*© Lord Cowper : for the only 
** ſure way to a reputation for 
“ eloquence, in an age wherein 
that perfect orator lives, is 
to chooſe an argument upon 
which he himſelf muſt, of 
e neceſſity, be ſilent.“ 


STLENT: Alas! he! 
this oracle of eloquence ! muſt 
now himſelf, of neceſſity, be 
ſilent for ever upon every argu- 
ment | ———— yet there is no 
ſpeaking in his due praiſe ; no 
way tor any ſingle man's ex- 
preffing ſufficient ſorrow for ſo 
gencraf a loſs! for, when 
he grew ſilent, oratory was ſtruck 
dumb. —— But ſilent he can 

.never 
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never be! no! all the memo- 
rable acts of his illuſtrious life 
ſtill ſpeak, and ſpeak: aloud, to 
the whole world, this one great 
truth, that whoever would be a 
fine gentleman, a judge, a ſcho- 
lar, or a ſtateſman : that who- 
ever would be a great man while 
he lives, and be eſteemed ſo 
when he is dead, mult neceſſa- 
rily become, in the Hrſt place, 
a good man. 
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